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s> Hillsdale College. 
£ 
PROF. RICHARD S. JAMES, D. D. 
\ MONG the numerous institutions of learning that have 


sprung into existence since the West was opened to the 
enterprise of the American people, few can point to a better 
record than the college founded by the Free Baptists in Mich- 
igan and now located at Hillsdale. As early as 1844 a move- 
ment in this direction was inaugurated at the Michigan Yearly 
Meeting held in June at Franklin, Lenawee county. Earnest 
Christian men felt the need to their denomination of more 
general culture and a better-trained ministry. The beloved 
David Marks had been previously consulted, and though una- 
ble to be present at the session in 1844, sent his cordial appro- 
val of the proposition. This resulted in the establishment, at 
Spring Arbor, Jackson county, of an academy, which subse- 
quently expanded into the Michigan Central College. The 
school was opened in December, 1844, with the Rev. D. M. 
Graham, a recent graduate of Oberlin, as Principal. A log 
building, that had formerly been used as a town-house, fur- 
nished the first home to the infant College. Soon, however, 
three buildings more suitable for the purpose were erected; a 
good though not large library was collected; and the finest 
philosophical apparatus then west of the mountains was ob. 
tained. After filling the office of Principal of the Academy, 
and subsequently that of President of the College very accept- 
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ably for several years, Mr. Graham resigned and was succeed- 
ed by the Rev. E. B. Fairfield. The Rev. Ransom Dunn, still 
connected with the College; the Rev. ©. H. Churchill, after- 
wards a professor at Oberlin; the Hon. L. J. Thompson; the 
Rev. L. B. Potter, now of Lansing; the Rev. W. H. Perrine 
and Mrs. Perrine (Miss Benedict), now of Albion; Miss Delia 
R. Whipple, and some others, were connected with the board 
of instruction while the College remained at Spring Arbor. 
Open to all, irrespective of nationality, color, or sex, the 
College grew so rapidly that enlargement became essential to 
its existence. An appeal to the residents of the vicinity, who 
had been confessedly benefited by its location there, for help 
to accomplish this design, having received no favorable res- 
ponse, removal became the only alternative. This proposal 
roused an intense opposition from the citizens, who learned 
too late the value of the College. The struggle that ensued 
resulted in the loss of all the property, to the amount of nearly 
$25,000. The “invisible College,” however, found a hearty 
welcome in Hillsdale, whose residents by their liberality more 
than repaid the loss experienced by removal. The Hon. E. 
Blackmar contributed a beautiful plat of twenty-five acres, 
and the people of the county erected the buildings, the corner 


stone of which was laid July 4th, 1853. On this occasion the 
Hon. Henry Waldron— still a trustee and warm friend of the 
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College — presided. Professor Dunn offered the consecrating 
prayer, and President Fairfield made the address. The inter- 
est taken in the enterprise was manifested by the presence of 


a vast number, who united in exercises that transferred the 
land from the noble purposes of agriculture to the not less 
noble purposes of learning and religion. The cut on the fore- 
going page exhibits the building when completed in little 
more than two years from this time. This handsome edifice, 
for nearly twenty years prominent among the buildings of 
the county, was thrown open to students Nov. 7, 1855, when 
the exercises of Hillsdale College proper, organized under a 
new charter, began, with E. B. Fairfield as President, and Pro- 
fessors H. E. Whipple, Ransom Dunn, ©. H. Churchill, and 
Misses Whipple and Mahoney, as associates, Henry J. King as 
Treasurer and Financial Manager. 

In the twenty-one years of its existence, Hillsdale College 
has had a number of talented and hard-working professors, 
among whom it will not be invidious to mention the Rev. S. 
J. Fowler, who died during the summer vacation of 1875, at 
Saco, Me., whither he had gone on account of his health. For 
nineteen years he had most faithfully served the College in 
the chair of Mathematics, besides adding largely to its endow- 
ment by solicitations among the churches. Asa man, a teach- 
er, and a Christian, Prof. Fowler so endeared himself to the 
community, the church, and the College, that many years 
must elapse before his memory shall fade away or his influ- 
ence cease to be felt. Intimately identified with the history 
of the College is the name of George McMillan, who, after six- 
teen years’ service in the chair of Ancient Languages, resign- 
ed, and is now filling an important chair in the new State Uni- 
versity at Lincoln, Nebraska. Hiram Collier, an alumnus of 
the College, was for a number of years one of its most suc- 
cessful professors, but, like too many of the other instructors, 
was called toa more lucrative position in Washington College, 
Penn. President Fairfield continued at the head of affairs for 
sixteen years, during which the institution was highly pros- 
pered. Of great magnetism of character, he bound the stu- 
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dents closely to him, and received many tokens of favor also 
from his fellow-citizens, filling at one time the office of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the State. 

Dr. Fairfield resigned in 1870. His successor was the Rev. 
James Calder, D. D., of Pennsylvania, who had been a mis- 
sionary in China for many years. Dr. C. filled the office but 
two years, being called to the Presidency of the Pennsylvania 
State College at Bellefonte. He was succeeded by Dr. Gra- 
ham, who was the first President of the College under its for- 
mer charter, when located at Spring Arbor. Although quite 
popular as a teacher, Dr. Graham’s business affairs were such 
that he was not able to hold the office longer than two years, 
when he tendered his resignation. After two ineffectual at- 
tempts to secure the services of the late Rev. George T. Day, 
D. D., then editor of the Morning Star, the trustees, upon Dr. 
Day’s suggestion, elected the present incumbent. 

The Faculty, as it now stands, consists of the Rev. Dewitt 
©. Durgin, D. D., President and Professor of Mental and Mor 
al Philosophy; the Rev. Ransom Dunn, D. D., Burr Professor 
of Systematic and Pastoral Theology; Daniel M. Fisk, A. M., 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural History; the Rev. John 
J. Butler, D. D., Professor of Sacred Literature ; the Rev. John 
S. Copp, A. M., Alumni Professor of Rhetoric and Belle Let- 
tres; George H. Ricker, A. M., Professor of the Greek and 
Latin Languages; the Rev. Richard S. James, D. D., Marks 
Professor of Homiletics and Ecclesiastica! Histury; Miss Ma- 
ry B. Phillips, A. M., Lady Principal and Instructor in History 
and French; Alex. C. Rideout, Principal of the Commercial 
Department and Professor of Commercial Law; Warren A. 
Drake, Associate Principal of the Commercial Department ; 
and John H. Butler, A. B., Tutor in Languages. The chair of 
Mathematics, made vacant by the unexpected death of Prof. 
Fowler just as the present college year was about to begin, 
has not yet been filled; but the duties are provisionally per- 
formed by Arthur E. Haynes, B. 8., one of the Jast graduating 
class. George B. Gardner is the Instructor in Painting and 
Drawing, and Melville W. Chase in Instrumental and Vocal 
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Music. Both these gentlemen have been connected with the 
College for several years, and add much to its attractions by 
the able manner in which they perform the duties of their 
respective positions. Other instructors are employed as occa- 
sion requires. 

it would be a culpable omission not to speak, in this con- 
nection, of the services of Lorenzo P. Reynolds, who for near- 
ly fourteen years has filled the combined offices of Secretary 
and Treasurer. To his faithfulness and diligence as financial 
manager, with the co-operation of the Financial Committee, is 
to be attributed the proud fact that “the College has never 
lost a dollar of its endowment, and is without the embarrass- 
ment of indebtedness.” The tact and energy manifested by 
Mr. Reynolds have done more, perhaps, than any other agency 
to accomplish the wonderful amount of rebuilding which has 
been done since the great fire two years ago. 

Immediateiy upon the removal of the College to Hillsdaie 
in 1853, measures were taken to raise an endowment. For 
this the religious denomination — Freewill Baptist — under 
whose auspices the enterprise had originated, was relied upon. 
3ut unforeseen circumstances restricted the field of solicita- 
tion to less than half the membership; so that, instead of hay- 
ing sixty thousand communicants to sustain them in this effort 
the trustees of the College found themselves limited to twen- 
ty-five thousand, many of whom nevertheless generously res- 
ponded to the eall for aid. By actual gifts or the purchase of 
scholarships, of rarely more than $100 in any individual case, 
about $125,000 in all have been placed at the disposal of the 
College for the support of instruction. The Alumni Profes- 
sorship of Rhetoric and the David Marks Professorship of 
Homiletics and Church History are still incomplete ; but it is 
confidently hoped that the amounts required for these impor- 
tant chairs will be raised before the close of this year. 

As soon as the College was fairly under weigh, arrange- 
ments were made to secure theological instruction to those 
students who contemplate the ministry. Agents were em- 
ployed to raise $10,000 to be named the Burr Professorship of 
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Theology after the lamented Wm. Burr, who, for so many 
years was connected with the Morning Star. This first ap- 
pears on the catalogue for 1862, with the Rev. Ransom Dunn 
as incumbent, a position which he has since held with unwan.- 
ing popularity and success. The next year the gratifying an- 
nouncement of its completion is made. The Theological De- 


partment, as such, was established in 1870, the catalogue of 
that year giving the following list of instructors, viz.: Presi- 
dent Calder as Professor of Pastoral Theology; Ransom Dunn 
as Professor of Biblical Theology; Dr. D. M. Graham as Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology and Church History; and H. 
E. Whipple as Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. Although this 
is an imposing list, the exigencies of the College and the small 


number of students who were exclusively devoted to theologi 
cal study allowed these gentlemen to give but a small portion 
of their time to that department. <A beginning, however, was 
made, which has steadily progresséd until now three full pro- 
fessors, viz., Drs. Dunn, Butler, and James, are prepared to 
devote their entire energies to theological instruction. With 
proper aid from the denominational Education Society, exten- 
ded to ministerial students, the Theological Department will 
be permanently established. 

Among the attractions of Hillsdale College not the least 
are the facilities furnished for thase who desire a business ed- 
ucation. In 1866 the proprietors of the well-known Business 
College in Oberlin, O., after visiting all the important towns 
in this State, looking for a suitable site, selected Hillsdale as 
the best place for another institution having the same object. 
For several years it flourished, first under the Presidency of 
Prof. Charles P. Griffin, and subsequently under that of Prof. 
A.C. Rideout. “A proposition to connect the school with 
Hillsdale College, which had been under advisement from 
time to time for a year or two, was revived in May, 187@; and 
after the annua) meeting of the trustees of the College an ar- 
rangement was agreed upon, and during the summer follow- 
ing a portion of the College building was refitted for the uses 
of the new department. The removal was effected in August 
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of the same year, and the department was opened for the re- 
ception of students at the beginning of the fallterm. A large 
quantity of new furniture and a fine selection of costly elec- 
trical and telegraphic apparatus were added for the use of the 


5 


use of the classes.” It may now be said that for purposes of 
a commercial education Hillsdale College has no superior, 
and for instruction in telegraphy no equal, west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. 

The five literary societies constitute by no means the 
weakest attraction in Hillsdale College. Three of these — the 
Amphictyon, the Alpha Kappa Phi,and the Theological — are 
exclusively for gentlemen, while the Ladies’ Literary Union 
and the Germanae Sodales furnish similar epportunities for 
the other sex. They are mostly organized under a statute of 
the Legislature, and though connected with the College and 
subordinate to its government, have an independent exist- 
ence, and possess rights and immunities provided for by that 
statute. Although, like al] other organizations, these socie- 
ties are liable to abuse, yet, when conducted upon judicious 
principles, as auxiliary to the daily class-work, and not a sub- 
stitute. they supplement the culture furnished by the text- 
book and living teacher with a kind of training greatly needed 
in subsequent life. Habits of self-reliance and skill in using 
knowledge already acquired by daily study, together with a 
readiness in administering affairs, are among the benefits of 
society work. It is probably owing to the training furnished 
by them that the graduates of Hillsdale compare so fa 
vorably in oratory with those from other colleges. It is held 
that students from no other institution have won so many pri- 
zes for composition and delivery in our State University as 
have those who were formerly connected with Hillsdale. 
One of the strongest supports to the College after the fire was 
found in the societies. The attractions furnished by them 
contributed in no small degree to hold the students, when the 
smoking ruins of the old building prophetically pointed to 
temporary expedients and inconvenient arrangements ‘or the 
next two or three years. They rallied nobly to the rescue, 
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summoning in various ways their former members who had 
gone forth into the active scenes of life to the help of their 
Alma Mater. 

The attendance at Hillsdale has always been large. Be- 
ing the first in Michigan to admit women to the college classes, 
it has from the beginning been favored with a large number of 
that sex Before the close of the first week after the opening in 
November, 1855, nearly one hundred students of both sexes re - 
corded their names. After that was a continued increase until 
the year after the fire, which caused a falling off. The attend- 
ance, however, is now rapidly returning to its former stand- 
ard. More than five thousand students have from time to time 
participated in the benefits of the College, upon three hundred 
and thirty-seven of whom diplomas have been conferred. They 
are found in every station of life—teachers, professors, clergy- 
men, lawyers, judges, phvsicians, merchants, mechanics, leg- 
islators, and agriculturists have received on Hillsdale College 
hill that training with which they are now plying their vari- 
ous vocations throughout the Union. Even far off India num. 
bers among its missionaries graduates of Hillsdale. The rec- 
ord of its students in the recent domestic war is highly honor- 


able to their patriotism and courage. In reference to the at- 
tendance and one other point a leading Michigan paper re- 
marks: “ Hillsdale College occupies the honorable position of 
being next in point of numbers and thoroughness of instruc- 
tion to the State University, and at present and prospectively 
gives promise of a grand position in the future.” 


The struggle to erect the building and endow the profess- 
ors’ chairs absorbed so much attention that comparatively lit- 
tle effort could be put forth to secure a library, collect a muse- 
um, and obtain the necessary philosophical apparatus. These 
important matters, however, were not wholly neglected. The 
eighteenth annual catalogue announced that the College libra- 
ry contained 4,000 volumes, in addition to those belonging to 
the societies. For the Theological Department especial pro- 
vision was made. A library had been collected some years 
ago in New England for the Free Baptist Theological Institu- 
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tion at New Hampton, N. H. Upon the removal of that insti- 
tution to Bates College the books were divided, a portion be- 
ing retained at Lewiston and the remainder being sent west 
to Hillsdale. This has been frequently increased by donations 
from a gentleman of Boston, and is already of great value for 
the purpose designed. 

By November, 1873, a museum of natural history had also 
been collected, illustrating the branches of botany, entomolo- 
gy, geology, and ornithology. The college herbarium was ex- 
ceedingly rich. It comprised: 1, the Dr. Abbott collection of 
California plants; 2, a collection of Michigan plants; 3, a col- 
lection of Alpine and other European plants; 4, a collection of 
New England plants. This cabinet had been obtained chiefly 
through the efforts of Prof. Hiram Collier, and subsequently of 
Prof. D. M. Fisk, who spent some months in Europe during the 
year 1873, and, while seeking the recreation and improvement 
of a foreign tour, sought to add to the scientific treasures of 
Hillsdale College. 

The Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy also 
had a respectable apparatus with which to illustrate his teach- 
ings in the latter study. Inthe Telegraphic Department there 
were eighteen costly sets of instruments and batteries, with 
other valuable material. 

With such facilities —a noble building, a healthy location, 
an enthusiastic Faculty, a well-selected and growing library, 
an excellent cabinet, a valuable telegraphic and philosophical 
apparatus, and well-conducted societies, it is not surprising 
that the eighteenth annual catalogue, issued November, 1873, 
reported an attendance during the previous year of 638 stu- 
dents. The College was at the full tide of prosperity February 
2ist, 1874, when the winter term closed and most of the stu- 
dents scattered to their respective homes. A few remained 
during the vacation, while the Commercial and Telegraphic 
Department continued its operations with an unusually large 
attendance. In two weeks’ time, how changed! At half-past 
one o’clock Friday morning, March 6th, the bell that had called 
so many thousands to recitation and prayer rang its dying 
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peal. It was a peal of alarm. Two students occupying a 
room in the third story of the west wing were awakened from 
sleep by the excessive heat of their room. The floor almost 
burned their feet as they sprang from the bed. They roused 
the occupants of other rooms, and sent the alarm of fire by the 
old bell to the slumbering inhabitants of the city. Soon large 
numbers gathered to the scene, but not until the flames had 
gained such headway that but few things could be saved from 
the west wing. Many, however, thronged the halls in the ef- 
fort to rescue the property of the College and the effects of 
absent students. Feeble woman vied wlth man in the perils 
and labors of the hour. A fall of rain and an east wind bright- 
ened the hope of saving the central building; but in spite of 
every effort the flames were not arrested before they reached 
the east wall of the west wing. Here they met an impassable 
barrier, for there was no passage way between the central 
building and that wing. But Mr. ‘Hugh Cook discovered an 
opening in the foundation of the dividing wall, through which 
the fire could soon have found its way to the east hall. Vol 
unteers quickly brought brick from the part already destroyed, 
while Dr. J. L. Mills and Mr. G. M. Troy with trowel and mor. 
tar extemporized a barrier to the flames. Before daybreak 
two-thirds of the College building was in ashes. The gentle- 
men’s society rooms, Prof. Gardner’s studio, the laboratory and 
philosophical apparatus, the cabinet, the chapel organ, were 
all destroyed. Prof. Rideout’s loss was very heavy. He had 


spent several hundred dollars in fitting up his rooms. His 


costly telegraphic apparatus was screwed to the floor and could 
not be removed. Lis entire loss amounted to not less than 
$3,000. The Steward, Mr. J. L. Reynolds, lost considerably in 
damaged provisions and furniture. The library was saved, as 
also the ‘books and papers of the Secretary and Treasurer. 
Scarcely anything else of the college property was rescued 
from the devouring element. 

The friends of the College were stunned by the blow. But 
the thought that no lives were lost was the first to rouse them 
from their stupor. The needs of the hour soon awakened 
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them to effort. Before night plans were laid for re-opening 
the school on the appointed day. That very morning Treasu- 
rer Reynolds established his office in a vacant store opposite 
the ruins. Prof. Rideout, with some borrowed instruments and 
in hired rooms, rallied his classes to renew their work. The 
trustees of the Free Baptist Church promptly placed their 
commodious house of worship at the disposal of the Faculty. 
The wires that announced the calamity to all parts of the Un- 
ion again announced that there would be no break in the Col- 
lege exercises. “ We must build again,” was the resolute cry 
on all sides; and by the 18th of the following August arrange- 
ments had so far progressed that the corner-stone of the new 
central building was duly laid. The popular Professor Dunn, 
as on the similar occasion twenty-one years before, made the 
consecrating prayer and delivered a telling address. Ex-Pres- 
ident Fairfield came from his Ohio home and, with the Hons. 
Henry Waldron, John P. Cook, and others, took part in the ex- 
ercises. This happy beginning was followed by many volun- 


tary acts of sympathy from abroad. Immediately upon receipt 
of the news of our great loss, the Rev. I. D. Stewart, of the 
Morning Star, sent his check for $50; and by the same mail 
‘ame a donation of $100 from W. S. George & Co., of Lansing, 
publishers of the State Republican. These were the first gifts 


after the fire; and following them various parties, from New 
England to the Far West, had sent sums from $1 to $100. Ev- 
en across the sea the Rey. Dr. Burns, of London, since deceas- 
ed, sent a Government $10 greenback. Upon the occasion of 
laying the corner-stone the Hon. Zachariah Chandler, of De- 
troit, then our United States Senator, cheered us with a pledge 
of $1,000. At home, among the early contributors, William 
Waldron, Esq., President of our First National Bank, gave his 
check for $500; then Albert Dickerman, Esq., Judge of Prob- 
ate, subscribed $500; and others have already made pledges or 
are holding the matter under favorable consideration. We 
have also been cheered by the cordial reception of our agents 
in the distance. 

In planning to rebuild, general attention was directed to 
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the dangers and inconveniences of a connected building ; and 
after due discussion the present plan, as seen in the plate, was 
agreed upon. These buildings are symmetrically grouped up- 
on our spacious and inviting grounds in such way that they 
sustain an appropriate relation to each other, and are arranged 
so as to anticipate the most systematic classification of the de- 
partments and provide most perfectly for all the organizations 
of the institution. The plan was then developed under the fin- 
est architectural taste of the country and reduced by the laws 
of perspective to canvas. The main front is tothe south. The 
buildings are of brick and all three stories high, besides the 
basements. The partition-walls, being of brick, give great 
strength and stability. The central building presents a front 
of eighty feet, and including the portico has a depth of sixty- 
six feet. The front of its basement contains two class-rooms, 
and the rear is used for storage of fuel. In the first story are 
the Treasurer's office and three class- or lecture-rooms ; in the 
second story are the library, the President's room, and studies 
for two of the profe&sors; and in the third story is a beautiful 
chapel sixty by sixty-six feet, and twenty-two feet in height. 
This building is of French style, surmounted by an elaborate 
dome, the summit of which terminates in a deck twelve feet 
square, inclosed by an iron cresting. Upon this deck rests a 
pedestal, the point of which is 150 feet from the ground. 

At the right and left of the central building and fifty feet 
distant, are halls fifty by seventy-two feet in size. These are 
connected to the central building by two-story corridors, which 
not only give the three very much the appearance of one buil- 
ding similar in form to the old, but also save much of the run- 
ning up and down stairs. The hall thus connected on the east 
will contain the boarding-hall, the rooms of the Lady Principal, 
and the ladies’ dormitories. The corresponding hall on the 
west will furnish rooms for the Commercial Department, and 
contain the gentlemen's dormitories. In honor of Prof. Chas. 
P. Griffin, first President of the Union Business Institute pre- 
vious to its consolidation with the College. and in acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that his subscription is five times larger than 
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any other of those raised by Vrof. Rideout for its erection, this 
west building has been named Griffin Hall. Already the 
work upon it is begun, and by next term Prof. Rideout will 
have the proud satisfaction of occupying the first $15,000 buil- 
ding ever erected in the Umited States for commercial and 
telegraphic purposes. 

The central building is completed and in use; also that 
on the extreme left, called Knowlton Hall, in honor of the 
late Rev. and Hon. Ebenezer Knowlton, of Maine. The buil- 
ding on the extreme right is aiso under roof, and will soon be 
occupied. This is popularly known as Fine Arts Hall — wait- 
ing, however, like a modest maiden, until some liberal man 
shall endow it with a portion of his fortune and —his name. 


Knowlton and Fine Arts Halls are respectively sixty feet 
further west and east than the other three buildings, and their 
north line is forty eight feet south of the latter. The five thus 
occupy three sides of the College campus. The east one is 
occupied in its first story by the philosophic lecture-room, an 


apparatus-room, and two mathematical class-rooms; in its 
second story by the Art and Music Departments; and in its 
third story by beautiful halls for the two ladies’ literary soci- 
eties. Knowlton Hall has in its first story the lecture-room 
for chemistry and natural history, two fire-proof chemical lab- 
oratories, and a museum or cabinet. In its second story is a 
hall set apart for the use of the alumni, and a theological so- 
ciety hall; and in its third story spacious and elegant halls 
for the Amphictyon and Alpha Kappa Phi literary societies. 

When it is remembered that this new group will extenda 
depth north and south of 192 feet instead of 60 feet, and a 
breadth of 496 feet instead of 260 feet, as in the old building, 
and that the area inclosed will be fifty per cent greater, the 
magnitude and value of the new plan will begin to be real- 
ized and appreciated. 

The fire was a very costly advertisement, but it is the in- 
tention that the College, before the efforts in that direction 
cease, shall stand higher and with prospects for good a hun- 
dred per cent beyond what it did the day prior to the confla- 
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gration. The undertaking is not rash, but accords with the 
judgment and advice of the leading architects and the ablest 
educators of the country. Since the fire great advancement 
has been made in collecting a cabinet and philosophical appa- 
ratus. Prof. Fisk made his own collection of Alpine and Eu. 
ropean plants a nucleus; and the following, from the last an- 


nual catalogug, shows the progress made: 


The generous and valuable contributions of other colle 
ges, the alumni, and friends, have already made more than a 
beginning in the work of restoration. While some valuable 
mineral specimens were lost that will not soon be replaced, 
yet the new collection is already more complete in certain 
departments than before the fire. Acknowledgment is given 
for the 

(1) Baggerly collection of minerals. 

(2) Wabash College contribution. 

(3) Prof. Dawson’s donation, Montreal. 

4) A most valuable collection from Brown University, 
by Prof. J. W. P. Jenks. 

(5) Valuable collections from friends of the College in 
India. 

(6) ‘Tuttle and Harwood collection, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

(7) J.T. Ward, collection of minerals. 

(8) Repeated contributions from Dr. E. K. Abbott, of 
California. 

(9) Suite of ores and rocks from the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 

(10) General collection from Northern New Hampshire 
and the White Mountains. 

(11) A collection of Alpine and European plants (named 
and classified at the British Museum). 

(12) A collection of India plants. 

(13) A collection of New England plants. 

(14) <A general collection of Michigan plants. 

(15) Collection of iron ores and furnace products, by Mr. 
J. A. Weitz. 

The Department has also added a series of one hundred 
colored anatomical charts, and also a suite of ten geological 
paintings illustrative of the different geologic ages, painted 
for the College by Prof. Geo. B. Gardner, which are of the 
highest artistic and scientific value. A new and powerful mi- 
croscope, made by Browning, of London, has been presented 
to the Department the present year. 


The Department of Chemistry, though it lost all by the 
fire, is now more fully equipped in chemicals and apparatus, 
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and possesses more varied and convenient appliances for its 
work, than before the fire. 

The library has also received a valuable addition of nearly 
500 volumes formerly belonging to the lamented Dr. Day, late 
editor of the Morning Star, and the joint gift of his widow and 
Mr. L. W. Anthony, of Providence, R.I. The libraries belong- 
ing to the societies have also been combined with it, so that 
the College library now numbers more than 5,000 well-select- 
ed volumes. 

In conclusion, we claim that Hillsdale College offers fa- 
cilities for a higher culture quite equal, if not superior, to any 
furnished in Michigan, unless it be the State University at 
Ann Arbor; and, when we consider the moral and religious 
influences that have ever pervaded the College, together with 
the very low price for tuition and board, we think we are just- 
ified in the assertion that, for a commercial, collegiate, and 
theological training, even that great institution, sustained as 
it is by State appropriation, does not surpass Hillsdale College. 





How I Teach District School. 
L. P. BRADFORD. 


IRST, how I call school in the morning. Ten minutes be- 
F fore the hour I ring the bell, and have the pupils under- 
stand that, at the precise time fixed for school to commence, 
school must be in order, ready for business. The common 
practice of ringing a second bell I think ought to be discarded. 
One thing that every school-house ought to be provided with 
is a clock standing in some conspicuous place, where every 
student can see it from his seat. Could every Director of a 
district school be made to understand how much the petty ex- 
pense of a timepiece adds to the welfare of the school, not one 
of them but would see that this, the most necessary article of 
furniture, should grace the inside of every school-house in the 
country. It teaches the pupils to be punctual; and if the 
teacher does his duty, they will learn to have a time for every 
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action and to do everything in the time allotted to it. Each 
then knows when the clock marks the hour of commencing 
the exercise, and that everything must be in readiness. He 
gets a drink, if thirsty; books, if misplaced, must be found 
and returned to their proper places; visiting, or any business 
pupils may have with each other, must all be finished up or 
adjourned until recess. There is the clock, and each member 
of the school can just as well tell when it is the time fixed as 
the teacher can. When you have taught them this, they have 
learned their first step in self-government. 

This is for the pupils that are punctual. Now, what shall 
we do with the tardy ones? In some schools tardiness is a 
grievous fault. I will give the plan I have adopted, which has 
met with good success, Let there be a place set apart on the 
blackboard. Let the teacher say to the pupils that each tardy 
scholar shall, immediately on entering the school-house, go to 
the place set apart for this purpose and enter on the board 
his or her name, the number of minutes he or she is tardy. and 
written excuse, if one is required, after this form: “ Minnie 
Williams; 15 minutes; written excuse” —or “ good excuse,” 
or “no excuse,” as the fact may be. Now, let the teacher 
have a box upon his table or near the tardy list, with a lock 
and key, the same as our ballot-boxes, with an opening in the 
top. Let the pupil slip the written excuse from the parent or 
guardian, if he have one, into the box, and go quietly to his 
seat. Perhaps something has occurred on the way to school 
that has unavoidably detained him. If so, let him write an ex- 
cuse himself; and when the next class changes, let him go 
and put it in the box. 

I know that some will say, what will you do with those 
that can’t write? Let them print it; and if that can not be 
done, let the little one come up to you while classes change, 
and tell you why it was late. But my experience has been 
that if we carry out the above plan with the older pupils that 
are tardy, the younger ones will not be a source of very much 
trouble. 

The teacher has now the exact data from which to make 
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up his record. If from that the scholar appears to be wil- 
fully tardy, have each and all understand that the record they 


carry home at the end of the month will show to their parents 
or guardians how many times they have been tardy, and di- 
vide the entry on the record as “excused” or * wilful.” 
“My friend Minnie dislikes to have her father or mother say 
to her, * Why were you tardy on such a day ¢*” There is no 
parent who will net wish to have his child appear on the rec- 
ord as punctual as anyone. There will be no hard feelings on 
the part of the pupil toward the teacher, nor on the part of 
the parent, for the scholar himself has made the first entry. 

Enough of tardiness. School has commenced. Now we 
intend business. The teacher, of course, has a programme 
placed in some conspicuous position, and every pupil can see 
readily when his recitations occur. There is the clock ; and 
he can tell just as well as the instructor when the proper time 
arrives. Don’t let the teacher call out— how well 1 remem- 
ber the old formula!—* Class in New English Reader, come 
and read”; or, “ First class in arithmetic, come and recite.” 
In those days the school depended on the teacher to think for 
it. How much better seems the other pian! It is 10 o’clock 
A. M., nearly. The first class in arithmetic knows it is to be- 
gin reciting then. The teacher, if he has attended to his du- 
ty, has got through with the next preceding class about two 
minutes before. He need not say a word. Closing his book 
and rising, if already sitting, the leader of the class immedi- 
ately rises also and tells the class toarise. He gives the word, 
and all step off in time. Meanwhile the coming class have 
risen from their seats, stepped out into the aisles, and, catch- 
ing the time and step of the retiring class, they come quietly 
to their places in regular line. Now, during this time, if any 
student is compelled to retire from the school-room, ask the 
teacher a question, get a drink, or go to the stove, let him fall 
into the advancing class, or toward the rear if retiring. Thus 
with one step, and only one, all the movements in the room 
are accomplished. 


One may readily see that by this method there is nothing 
2i 
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to call the attention of teacher or class during the recitation, 
or to disturb the remainder of the school at such time. 

With regard to the question whether pupils should ask 
permission of the teacher to leave the room, to get a drink, or 
to leave his seat or go to the stove: I would never require it 
of any student. Let each understand that at the changing of 
classes all such movements must be made. What teacher can 
tell whether nature calls a pupil to leave the room; whether 
he is thirsty; whether he is cold? As toascholar leaving his 
seat to hunt up things that are lost, that, of course, comes un 
der the first head, and is provided for before school. But fre 
quently two scholars study from the same book. The time for 
changing books is when the classes change. The teacher has 
enough to do while the classes are changing to answer neces 


sary questions. This is the reason why I would teach them 


to govern themselves in their wants. The class should never 
be kept on the recitation-seat until the coming class has ad 
vanced to the front; for then there will be a collision, and the 
teacher has set the first example of disorder. Our motto 
should be, Never ask anything more of the school than we do 
of ourselves, and never tell them of an effect ‘for which 
we do not assign a cause. Then they will confide in our as. 
sertions and not suspect us of undue assumptions. Children 
discern our weak spots as soon as anyone could. 

If what I have written should meet the approbation of 
your readers. I shall fee] it a duty incumbent upon me to give 
my further experience in district teaching to all that are try- 
ing to travel the same road; and, while I shall endeavor to 
show them the shoals and dangerous passages that beset our 
voyage, I shall feel amply repaid if I help any to steer their 
ships safely by the rocks and bars on which so many founder. 
And I say to the teachers, never assume before your school to 
be more than you really are. I lay before you no plans that 
I have not successfully tested during twenty five years of dis- 
trict-school teaching. So let me say to each teacher, as I say 
to my school, that when we, both teacher and pupil, learn to 
govern ourselves, we have more to be proud of than an Alex- 
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ander or a Napoleon; for they, though each tried to govern 
the whole world, failed to govern themselves. 


[To be continued.} 
Lima, Indiana. 


Familiar Talks in School. 
KATE BREARLEY FORD. 


- ONVERSATIONS” have become too common in these 

days to need any elaborate description. The German 
or French professor sets apart frequent recitation hours for 
talking — not conjugations, rules of syntax, or irregular verbs, 
but everyday matters, practical things. Often in towns or 
neighborhoods a few friends pass frequent evenings in a sim- 
ilar way. Now two or three hours are devoted to a decade of 
history ; then an equal time to chemical investigation or com- 
parative anatomy; and these are followed, perhaps, by an 
evening with one of the poets. 

If, then, this is an excellent plan for learning French, why 
not learn English in asimilar way? And if people can better 
appreciate and recollect history, the drama, ete., by express: 
ing what they know, why not make use of the same methods 
in school instruction ? 

Possibly I have books in my library whose titles I often 
see, but about which I know nothing more. Anybody would 


pronounce me foolish in such case, if I claimed an acquaint- 


ance with what the author has thought or written. Pupils — 
and do not understand me to mean children only — recite ver- 
batim frequently with wonderful accuracy as to words, when 
the meaning, the within, is by no means comprehended ; and 
a half-hour of talk on the subject would show it. In the pri- 
mary schools of to-day the little people commit each week, 
with great painstaking, from sixty to seventy long, queer 
names. They recite about rivers, islands, or towns that are 
probably thousands of miles away. They rarely talk of any- 
thing contained in the lesson; so a city remains a dot, the St. 
Lawrence runs up hill, the North Pole looks like a telegraph 
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post. Not long ago, talking with a bright little girl of nine 
years, who had just completed her first book. she gave word 
for word the definition of geography, but when asked if she 
had ever seen the earth or any part of it, promptly replied in 
the negative. A member of a school board ina Michigan city 
was once visiting a room of the third primary grade. After 
listening toa marvelously-perfect recitation from the class 
before him, he asked this question : * Supposing we were just 
north of the equator, and should all join hands and run as fast 
as we could toward the south, what would happen when we 
same to the equator?” Several children answered at once, 
“We should all stumble over it!” 

Outside of geography, too, the ignorance of the most com- 
mon affairs surpasses belief. A hundred things in the school 
room, belonging to the home, on every hand, are never count- 
ed as worth mentioning. The commonest things we eat, the 


fabric of the clothes we wear, the tauna and flora of our own 


State, our domestic animals, the heavenly bodies as they ap- 
pear to us — what a multitude of simple lessons, and lessons 
that would interest the child, that would lead him to admire 
the beautiful, to be thoughtful, and to reach out after the 
good, we leave untaught! 

Now, let us no more act in opposition to our better opin- 
ions. These miserable methods do not accord with our prin- 
ciples, but they do agree wonderfully with our practice. Let 
us see to it that we know the best methods of teaching, and 
then that we have the energy and enthusiasm necessary to ap- 
ply what we know. And we can commence here. Instead of 
requiring from our classes all the cities, rivers, mountains, 
etc., etc., that our geographers so delight in, let us select not 
more than two prominent cities, rivers, etc., belonging to each 
province or State — often, in the case of distant lands, one is 
better still — and let these few names be spelled orally and 
in writing; be located both with and without the map; and 
the location represented by the name be brought near and 
made to seem real by frequent talks. Add also questions and 
answers (not the printed ones in the book, however), and try 
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the presenting of any little interesting or amusing facts per- 
taining to the same. In the time gained, sketch simple out 
line maps; and, last of all, as Dr. Gregory suggests, Review, 
review, review. At the end of the vear, believe me, your pu- 
pils will know more of geography than by the old plan; will 
have learned more of independent thought and expression ; 
will love their work better, and consequently will have im- 


proved in deportment and in the advancement made in every 
study beside. 
Try a similar plan in your mathematical classes, analysis 


and reading classes. In short, be sure that the prominent 
points are mastered, and do not count the time lost that you 
may spend in making these steps positive ones. 

Cne more illustration of class-work, and I will pass on to 
the “oral instruction in general topics” named in the cour- 
ses of study for many of our leading schools. 

I have given my reading class that beautiful poem about 
Henry of Navarre, by Macaulay —not for one lesson only, but 
to be studied four or five stanzas at a time, and then taken as 
a whole for review. If we push through the piece in haste, 
reading in concert mainly, we may chance to pronounce the 
words correctly and enunciate distinetly, but there will be no 
life in it, after all. To be profited by the exercise, I shall ap 
point one or more members of my class to read up the history 
ot King Henry and give us briefly a sketch of his life at the 
outset; and then, as we proceed, every allusion to historical 
events ought to receive the same preparation. What interest 
would attach to an explanation of the sentence that passed 
along the line just as they were entering the contest, * Re- 
member St. Bartholomew!” And what a series of thrilling 
pictures would come toeus with but a brief study of the noble 
Coligny! This one selection I might have finished, doubtless, 
without the explanation and talks,in one-fourth the time; but 
we need reading as an intellectual exercise, as much as we 
need the elocutionary drill. 

Enough concerning the talking that needs to be woven in 
with the class-drill. Now, how shall we proceed with the fif- 
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teen or twenty minutes devoted entirely to oral instruction, or 
shall we omit such an exercise from our programme? With 
many teachers the matter is net optional. School boards are 
coming to demand a kind of education not always depending 
on pages in a text book. The world has in preparation fresh 
pages of history not vet bound or supplemented with conven 
ient, ready-made questions. Thanksgiving day, St. Patrick’s 
day, etc., come once a year, and need at least a brief mention. 
Then this year, of all years for the American nation, Centen- 
nial days will be numbered with remarkable frequency. 

But the main difficulty, with many teachers, is how to talk 
about common things in an interesting way. [can best illus- 
trate the subject by taking an example. The “ object teach- 
ing” described in books, and so frequently discussed a few 
years since, I shall not attempt. It seems to mea better plan 
to have an object, or an excellent picture of it, and talk about 


it as we would at home, taking eare that but one talks at a 


time, and so distinctly that everyone can hear what is said; 
and afterwards, perhaps the following day, let what has been 
learned be put in the form of a composition or language les- 
son. Suppose my school to be a fourth primary grade. I de- 
sire my pupils to become better acquainted with our domestic 
animals and fowls; and so I begin with one of the most com- 
mon, what we familiarly speak of as “a chicken.” A few 
minutes previous to the exercise I send to my near neighbors, 
if they are blessed with such possessions, and secure a visible 
text for my discourse. A pet hen or favorite “ banta™ is to 
be preferred — one that will not be too easily embarrassed at 
being introduced before so large a company. We talk first of 
what we can see —its color, beauty, size, its comb, ears, eyes, 
feathers — looking carefully at the situation of the longer 
ones, the shape of bill as compared with that of the hawk, the 
blue jay, canary, duck, and woodpecker, and its spurs, what 
they are for. Apropos to this point are a few remarks on 
keeping game fowls and watching cock-fights, which remarks 
I shall throw in if nobody else does. 

We next look at its wings and legs. and notice how they 
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agree with the limbs of a human being; the toes, too — 
and here I ought to be prepared to show, by a drawing on the 
board or by some other contrivance, how the bird sits so easily 
and safely on a branch of a tree to sleep. My pupils will un- 
doubtedly be much surprised at being called on to observe a 
similarity of a chicken to a boy, and will eat the next chicken 
leg and wing partly for the purpose of anatomical discovery. 
They will also be amused at the length of the biddy’s foot and 
the remarkable height at which its knee is placed. Now we 
can be more specific and hunt for its teeth. when will natu- 


rally follow a description of its “crop” and “ gizzard”; and 


I shall deliver a little homily about providing fowls kept con- 
fined closely with sand or gravel. This will naturally lead to 
a variety of remarks on the care of fowls, the clean and sandy 
yards they should have, with a portion of shade for retreat in 
the burning days of midsummer, and the warm, well-ventila 
ted coop for the biting winter; the baths, and whether they 
shall be of water such as canaries, robins, and pigeons enjoy, 
or of tine road-dust and ashes, and the benefit of the latter, 
which hens with perverted tastes and earthly tendencies seem 
so much to prefer. Then will follow the kinds of food best 
for them; the necessity of lime and meat; (their habit of eat- 
ing all day long, and what a poor plan it would be for us to 
follow, would be a good side issue at this point); and their 
drinking would associate itself with the preceding topic, when 
I presume some of my boys who have kept pigeons will tell 
me how different their manner of drinking is — how the latter. 
so unlike other birds, holds its mouth in the water and drinks 
like a horse or a cow. 

But my object-lesson, or talk, or whatever you may think 
best to call it, is becoming too long, as yours will be apt to be, 
for one day’s lesson; so I find it necessary to confine myself 
mainly to what we can see, if my time is limited,and bring up 
other questions which can as well be discussed on some fol- 
lowing day, when the object is not before us—and these | 
shall by no means omit. We have said nothing about the hol- 
low bones of birds, and our specimen has not been formally 
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classified among the “seratchers.” The variety of words we 


may use in speaking of them — as bipeds, birds, fowls, ete. — 
has not taken much of our time. Their real descent from the 
pheasants of Southeastern Asia, and the consequent conclu- 
sion that they do not belong to the fauna of Michigan, must 


not be forgotten. And with the discussion of their usefulness 
to man. I shall be sure to question whether or not it is right 
to kill anything for food, and impress on my little audience 
the certainty of its being very wrong to put to death bung 
lingly or ever to kill simply for sport. Should I have time, | 
might amuse or rest my school by talking up the gallant ways 
of the polite “ rooster,” the cock-crowing at stated times of 
the night, and the newly-patented chicken-hatching machines 
that turn out such a marvelous number of forlorn and inno 
cent orphans on a cold and heartless world. 


Educational Miscellany. 

— Experience does take dreadfuily high school wages, but 
he teaches like no other. Carlyle, 

— There is nothing more frightful than for a teacher to 
know only what his scholars are intended to know. Goethe: 

— Gail Hamilton thinks school exhibitions are fearfully 
and wonderfully contrived to use up pupils and break down 
teachers, and totake all the substance out of what should be 
an education. 

— The New England Journal of Education truly enough 
says that a new art is to be desired in education — the art of 
giving institute instruction. To be successful, it must com 
bine the best qualities of the school-teacher, the lecturer, and 
the preacher; and until this art is cultivated as a specialty, 
institutes will never be productive of the results of which they 
are capable. 

— We all have two educations —one which we receive 
from others, and another, and the most valuable, which we 
give ourselves. It is this last which fixes our grade in society 
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and eventually our actual condition in this life and the color 


of our fate hereafter. All the professors and teachers in the 
world would not make you a wise or a good man without your 
own co-operation; and if such you are determined to be, the 
want of them will not prevail. John Randolph to his nephew. 

—“ What can you say of the second law of thought?” 
“Tt can not both be and not be. For example. this door must 
be either shut or open. It can’t be both shut and open.” 
“Give another illustration.” ‘ Well, take the case of another 
door.”’....A lady applying for admission to the junior class of 
an Eastern seminary. and being asked as to her qualifications, 
replied, “I ain’t much of an arithmeticker, but I'm an elegant 
grammarist.”....A bill to prohibit the sale of liquor within 
four miles of the California University prompts a paper to cal! 
it * An aet to promote pedestrianism among students.”.... 
The most effective way for a boy to learn a bee sees is just to 
put his finger well into the hive. 


Maturity. 
RUTH READE. 


Sad lifting of the fairy veil 
That covers Nature o’er! 
Sad spoiling of the pleasant tale 
We can believe no more! 
Ah, childhoud has the happiest creeds, 
Maturity the bitterest needs. 


Years bring us knowledge; but they take 
The loveliest things we know — 
The far shore’s mystery from the lake, 
The magic from the snow ; 
The sky grows farther off and cold, 
That seemed so near ere we were old. 


The simple songs we used to sing, 
The poems that we read, 
Are buried with the trustful past ; 
The childish taste is dead. 
For feeling faints and fancy flies, 
When we have learned to criticize. 


Lansing, Michigan. March, 1876. 
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Hints for the School-room. 


— The Governor of Michigan has appointed Saturday, the 
15th of April, as an “ Arbor Day.” or day for Centennial tree 
planting. It happens to be the anniversary of the death of 
President Lincoln (which also occurred on a Saturday ), and so 
is peculiarly fit for deeds ef public beneficence. The idea of 
Centennial trees has been taken up in other States, and there 
has never been so much tree-planting in any one year in this 
country as will be this spring. We earnestly hope the hint 
will be caught up by the schools, especially those occupying 
buildings nearly or quite destitute of shade, and that the pu 
pils with their teacher will plant elms, or maples, or other ele 
gant and graceful representatives of the forest, whose beauty 
and cooling shade shall cause many generations of school-chil 


dren to bless the memories of the planters. 


PROGRAMME POR RECITATIONS. 
Call the class: “ Class, prepare — rise — pass.” 
wxamine and grade slates or paper. 
Review. 
Present lesson. 
Next lesson: Preliminary drill; assignment of. 
. Dismiss the class: ‘Class excused — rise — pass — be 
seated.” 

Before a teacher can properly and orderly conduct a reci 
tation, he must have some systematic arrangement which he 
can carefully follow. The first step is to call the class. In or 
der that the pupils may prepare the materials necessary for 
the recitation and to prevent confusion, he will first announce 
the class, giving the name of the recitation, with the words, 
“ Olass, prepare.” Next,‘ Rise.” Atthis announcement they 
will take their places in the aisles and remain standing until 
the teacher says, * Pass.” Euch aisle passes out in regular 
order, to avoid disturbance and unnecessary noise. They will 
now remain standing until told, * Be seated * —thus giving 
the teacher an opportunity tosee that each is prepared to take 
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his own seat; or, if he wishes to make any changes, he can do 
suv while they are standing. 

The slates are next examined and graded to see that they 
are neatly and correctly prepared. Should there be one that 
is uncommonly nice, it would be well for the teacher to show 
it to each pupil as a model for the next lesson. In examining 
their work, it encourages them to think that you take an in 
terest in their lesson. 

A teacher, under all cirenmstances, should review. The 
class is advancing each day, but vet they must know what has 
been passed in the preceding lessons. This is too frequently 
neglected, but should be practiced at all times, with older or 
younger pupils. It refreshes the memory, and they are now 
eager for the present lesson. Having satisfactorily recited 
this, they are ready for the next lesson. A preliminary drill 
is here necessary, in order that they may fully understand 
what the teacher expects them to do. This drill] must be very 
explicit and simple for young pupils. If the teacher is much 
in haste and takes no pains for explanation, time and words 
are both wasted, and the pupils are perpetually ignorant of 
what they are expected to do. In assigning the next lesson, 
great care should be taken to avoid misconception. If they 
do not know exactly what is expected of them, they will prob- 
ably come with but half of the lesson prepared. The teacher 
must see that they fully understand what is required of them, 
which will demand some patience and perseverance. 

Having concluded this, the teacher will dismiss the class. 
First, “Class excused.” At this announcement each will col- 
lect his books and papers, preparatory to “ Rise.” They re- 
main standing until told, “ Pass,” when each passes to his 
seat, where he stands until the word, “ Be seated.” The in- 
structor now sees that each one is in his place without having 
stopped to converse with his neighbor. This avoids disorder 


and confusion, and so saves time. 
Lucy A. KAMMERER, 
National Normal School, Lebanon, O. 


— Remember the Centennial anniversaries this year. 
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SUNDRY HINTS. 

A carefully prepared, really ornamental programme takes 
no more room on the board than a careless scrawl. One or 
two colored crayons, and a little ingenuity on the part of the 
teacher, will go a great way sometimes. If the teacher has 
poor skill in designing, he can easily learn to copy, and orna- 
mental letters, borders, and flourishes can be found for copy- 
ing at the printing offices. 

In a school of young children, a strong box for slate pen- 
cils, another for pens or any other little articles, and a place 
for the same on the teacher’s table, hinders a world of trouble. 
If the public fund does not supply such things, let each child 
bring the penny which he would otherwise use for purchasing 
a pencil, and the teacher buy them in quantity and keep them 
for the little people. It will be economy all around. 

A little marking of chalk on the floor, similar to that used 
on the floor of the gymnasium for the feet of the gymnasts, 
gives every pupil his place, aids him in properly placing his 
feet, keeps a standing class in line, and hinders children from 
crowding too near each other. A place can also be given to 
each member of a class at the blackboard by dividing it into 
spaces by perpendicular lines. Now try numbering the divis 
ions and supplying each with an “individual! eraser” and a 
hook to hang it on. “An ounce of prevention [of disorder] 
is worth a pound of eure.” K. B. ¥. 


— The veteran poet and editor, Mr. Bryant, has forbidden 
the use of the following words by the writers for his paper, 
the New York Evening Post: Bogus, authoress, poetess, col 
lided, debut, donate, donation, loafer, located, ovation, predi- 


cate upon, progressing, pants (noun), rowdies, roughs, secesh, 
osculate (for kiss), endorse (for approve), lady (for wife), ju- 
bilant (for rejoicing), bagging (for capturing), loaned (for 
lent), posted (for informed), realized (for obtained). These, 
with the reasons for dropping them, may usefully form the ba- 
sis of exercises with a class in English language. 


ss 


—* Remember Lot’s wife” is a good school-room motto. 
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NEWSPAPERS IN SCHOOLS. 
One of the Queen’s Inspectors of Schools, reporting last 


year as to Lancashire, England, says that in reading it is his 


custom to examine the first class in some newspaper of the 
day. The children stand in a semi circle and pass it round ; 
and he requires them to read in such a manner that he and all 
present can hear and understand, and then he asks questions. 
He does not generally enter much into polities, but contents 
himself with the children’s understanding who are such per- 
sons as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Forster, M. Thiers, ete. 
Accidents, fires, and suicides excite the keenest interest, but 
he often gets very fair answers to such questions as these : — 
What isatelegram? <A locomotive? Aniron-clad? A tel- 
escope ? What do you mean by Prime Minister? By Judge ? 
Coroner? M.P.? M.D.¢ Once, to his question, “* What do 
you mean by P. M.?” a little boy sharply answered, “ Past 
morning,” which was not bad. It showed far betier teaching 
and learning than that merely mechanical system of which in- 
spectors so often complain as only an exercise in sound, and 
not in sense. The Inspector observes that he never gives a 
first-class report unless the children show general intelligence 
as well as accurate knowledge. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

—A good common school education ought to make one 
able to talk and write good English, to keep simple accounts 
and make the calculations of everyday’ business, to write a 
decent hand, and to write a common business letter respecta- 
bly? This is what “a good common education” should do. 
But how many, in point of fact, can do these few things well, 
oreven fairly? . . . . The answer to all these questions 
must be that very few can do well these things of everyday 
occurrence and of the greatest value and importance. Final- 
ly, then, how are we ever going to get a really good common 
education given in our schools; and how long first? Who of 
our teachers or which of our schools will lead off in this mat- 


ter of a practical education ? 
American Journal of Education. 
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Current Topics. 


— We haye elsewhere noticed the proposition of the Governor of 
Michigan as to Centennial tree-planting, and feel that the topic is not 
likely to be overworked if we also present the admirable suggestions of 
Secretary Northrop, of theConnecticut Board of Education, which have 
as much pertinence for any other State as for his own : 


‘* The historic year suggests special duties and opportuuities to the 
teachers and youth of Connecticut. American nistory, too much neg- 
lected in our schools, should now enlist greater interest and attention. 
These Centennial anniversaries and celebrations can be made to foster 
an historic spirit and give to this study greater vividness, and honor, 
and value. But whilestudying the annals of the past, our pupils should 
be encouraged to do something for the future. There is no better way 
to honor the heroes of 1776 than Ly some good deeds whose fruit may 
survive 1976. One way in which any boy may accomplish this result 
is by planting a thrifty elm or oak. 

‘*Tree-planting is fitted to give a lesson of forethought to the juve- 
nile mind. Living solely in the present and for the present, too many 
youth will sow only where they can shortly reap. A meagre crop, soon 
in hand, outweighs a golden harvest long in maturing. Asshert-sight- 
edness is the danger of youth, they should learn that forecasting the fu- 
ture is the condition of wisdom. Arboriculture is a discipline in fore- 
sight, for it is always planting for the future, and often for the distant 
future. To do something in this Centennial year which may live on in 
1976 will be a healthful aspiration to any youth. Washington Irving 
well says of tree-planting: ‘There is a grandeur of thought connected 
with this heroic lineof husbandry. It is worthy of liberal and free-born 
and aspiring men. He who plants an oak looks forward to future ages 
and plants for posterity, exulting in the idea that the acorn which he 
has buried in the earth shall grow up into a lofty pile, and shall keep 
on flourishing and inereasing and benefiting mankind longafter he has 
ceased to tread his paternal fields.’ It would be a grand achievement 
for this Centennial year, if a genuine interest in arboriculture can be 
awakened in all our towns. To this end our pupils should observe all 
the common trees, so as readily to recognize them by any one of the six 
most distinetive marks. If fit lessons were early given on the varieties 
and value, the beauty and grandeur of our majestic trees, our youth 
could hardly fail to admire and enjoy them, anc thento plant and _ pro- 
tect them. The planting of one hundred thousand trees by the wayside 
(and that would be forty thousand less than one for each pupil and 
teacher) would ultimately make the roads and streets of Connecticut by 
far the most beautifulin America. If private taste, publie spirit, town 
pride, and the sentiment of patriotism to our State could be duly enlist- 
ed in connection with the certainty of pecuniary profit and the manifold 

ersonal advantage of every citizen, our streets would become bowers of 
yeauty and verdure. Nothing can add so great a charm to our country 
roads and village streets, as long and magnificent avenues of stately ma- 
ples and elms, such as may already be seen in many beautiful towns in 
Connecticut. But there remain some desolate, neglected, leafless, re- 
pulsive villages, where taste and trees, shrubbery, hedges, creeping vines 
and a park or green, would make the wilderness blossom as the rose.”’ 
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The Secretary offers $200 in prizes to encourage tree-planting by the 
teachers and pupils of his State. We trust his good words and deeds 
will not be lost upon our readers and all they may be able to influence. 


- Few of us are not interested, directly or indirectly, in the great 
Centennial show in Philadelphia. If we do not go ourselves, we have 
friends who are going, or we contribute something to the exhibit. For 
the pedagogic fraternity the exposition of educational work, apparatus, 
ete., will be a chief centre of attraction. The editor of the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, who hus been on a recent visit to the Cen- 
tennial grounds, has the following to say of it: 


‘The educational show will lack the element of unity, from the sep- 
aration of the exhibits of the several States. The State of Pennsylvania 
is erecting a building for the educational department, to cost about $20,- 
000. This will give the Keystone State the advantage of large space; 
and as the Exposition is at home, it is expected that State pride, as well 
as the industry of her educators, will enable her to make a fine display 
of her school system in all its parts. Superintendent Wickersham has 
a comprehensive plan; and the cordial support which his efforts have 
received from State as well as school officials, will be rewarded ina 
most gratifying State exhibition. It is quite proper that Pennsyl- 
vania should eceupy a distinguished position at the Centennial, as her 
worth demands; but it is a matter of regret that other States had not 
so appreciated the magnitude and value of the interest as to have made 
like appropriations for State exbibits. Next to Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts. has the second position, in two exhibition-rooms over the east- 
ern entrance of the main building. These rooms, each 24 x 48 feet, will 
enable the State to make a good showing of her material. The position 
is a conspicuous one, although this, with the space allotted to the other 
States, is in the gallery. The other States have space in the gallery, 
over the southern-entrance in one group. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, New 
Jersey, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Missouri, 
Colorado, the District of Columbia, and possibly Delaware, have posi- 
tions assigned them in this group. Other States will either exhibit 
their schools under their own State exposition, or net appear at all, un- 
less under some new and special permit of the Director-General. It is 
a matter of great regret that the condition of finances at the South disa- 
bles them from presenting a fair display of their public-school work.” 


— The Federal Commissioner of Education, in complianea with the 
recommendation of the National Educational Association, has issued a 
call for an International Educational Congress, to be held in Baltimore 
probably, and the same week as the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion in July. It will be attended, in that case, by a great multitude 
of American teachers, as well as many representatives of foreign coun- 
tries. Some bright lady, asking through the New York Tribune for 
such a Centennial Congress, wishes discussed particularly the relations 
of boek-study to practical work, and says, ‘‘ Most of those who pursue 
an extended course of instruction are nevertheless unfitted to cope with 
&mole-hill of difficulty in everyday life. They can do everything but 
earn a living.” 
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— One of the most striking tokens of progress is the multiplying of 
summer schools for specialists. Those who wish to take courses in art 
and natural science will have abundant facilities the coming season, 
Harvard announces the following courses: In General Chemistry and 
Qualitative Analysis, Quantitative Chemical Analysis, Determinative 
Mineralogy and Grystallography, and Phzenogamic Botany, at the 
University ; Cryptogamic Botany, at the seashore; Geology, near Cum- 
berland Gap, Ky.; each course to last six weeks. Cornell University 
will have a Summer School of Zoology from July 7 to Aug. 17. The 
Bowdoin Summer School of Science, open for both sexes, will hold six 
weeks from July 17. A Normal Institute of Drawing and Painting is 
to be held at the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University. And a 
peripatetic School of Science and Physical Culture will leave Indianap- 
olis July 11, for a six weeks’ tour through Kentucky and Tennessee, 


— The remarks of the Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard University, at 
the last annual convention of Massachusetts teachers in Boston, have 
been widely quoted; and the general opinion seems to be that there is 
much of truth in them. The Doctor holds that, with all its demerits, 
the school system of fifty years ago did more in proper preparation for 
citizenship than does the system of to-day. “ The system of graded 
schools,’’ he says, ‘‘ tends to lower the standard of education for the 
more highly favored of our children: the van is kept back for the rear 
to catch up.’’ Also: ‘* There is much that might well be omitted from 
our publie-school instruction. I doubt whether the study of grammar, 
as at present taught, ever does any good.’’ The wisdom and experience 
of the venerable Doctor entitle his views to great weight; and we hope 
they will be carefully considered by all our educational thinkers, 


— Prof. Henkle, the learned editor of the National Teacher, makes 


an important correction in the following paragraph : 


“The January Ladies’ Repository points out, under the heading of 
‘Common Crimes of Conversation,’ feurteen violations ‘ of the laws of 
etymology,’ the last of which is the use of ‘the superlative degree for 
the comparative’; as, ‘The oldest of the two,’ for ‘The older of the 
two.’ It is high time that such teaching should be banished from school 
rooms, books, and periodicals. It is not grammatically incorrect to say 
‘ the oldest of the two’: indeed, the superlative degree in such cases is 
in general preferable to the comparative. The doctrine that the super- 
lative can not be correctly used when but two objects are referred to, is 
a grammatical superstition.”’ 


— The third annual contest of the Northwestern Inter-collegiate As- 
sociation will occur in Chicago on the first Thursday of May. Cham- 
pions of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin colleges 
are then to compete in oratory for first and second prize-medals. 
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Literary MATTERS. 


Literary Matters. 


— We now have the new blank book, The Analysis of Plants, pre- 
pared by Prof. Harrington, of Michigan University, as a contribution to 
the apparatus for the study cf botany. It consists mainly of blank pages 
ruled for plant-description, and is prepared to go with Gray’s text-book, 
but may be used with any other. The twe editions — the schoo! edition 
and the university edition — hold respectively 60 and 130 pages. On 
each page the student may enter the results of his observations with re- 
gard to root, inflorescence, fruit, etc., before he consults his manual to 
decide upon the name; and since these facts are frequently learned at 
different times of the season, the practical botanist knows how couven- 
ient something of the kind must be. At the beginning is a classified 
vocabulary, sufficiently full, and made up of those deseriptive terms 
now most in use by our best authors on the subject. Each number is of 
excellent paper, strongly bound in English cloth, and sold at sixty and 
ninety cents, respectively. Sheehan & Co., Ann Arbor. 

— How to Write Letters, a little but comprehensive and truly ele- 
gant book by Prof. J. Willis Westlake, of the Normal School at Millers- 
ville, Penn., is much the freshest and best on its topic that has yet, we 
think, been published. Its three Parts treat, respectively, of the vlass- 
ification, structure, rhetoric, and literature of letters, with chapters on 
notes and cards ; of orthography and punctuation ; and of appellative 
titles, forms of address and salutation, abbreviations, foreign words and 
phrases, postal information, and business papers. The work has been 
well done throughout, and the result is a thoroughly attractive and val- 
uable book. It ought to get rapidly into the schools for class work, and 
every teacher should have it for that and for general exercises, as also 
every other person who would do the neat and correct thing in corres- 
pondence. Cloth, $1.00; extra gilt, $1.50. Sower, Potts & Co., Phila. 


— From the same house we have Literature for Little Folks, by 
Elizabeth Lloyd — an admirable selection from the best pieces of prose 
and poetry for juveniles, judiciously arranged in order from the easy to 
the difficult, and interspersed with language lessons, object lessons, and 
exercises in composition ; all beautifully printed and handsomely bound. 
It is the best thing for home instruction we have seen, and would bea 
capital thing for the schools. In boards, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 ets. 


—The School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y., selects from its columns 
692 of the examination questions used in academies and high schools by 
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the Regents of the University of the State of New York, and publishes 
them ina neat little pamphiet, at 40 cents. It proposes to collect all the 
Regents’ questions from 1866 to 1876, with some other matters, in a lar- 
ger volume, at $1. Both books will be serviceable for many purposes. 


— All who are preparing for the Centennial Exposition, or would 
like to know something about it—and we trust all our readers are in one 
or the other of these classes—should send tor the ‘* Visitors’ Official 
Guide to the Centennial Exhibition and Philadelphia” (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia), 50 cts. ; and for the ‘‘ Centennial Guide-book ”’ 
(Hurd & Houghton, New York, or Cambridge, Mass.), 15 cts. 

— Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. issue a useful pamphlet on The 
Township System of Land Surveys of the United States. Send 25 ets. 
to Edw. Cook, 133 State street, Chicago. School superintendents and 
institute conductors can obtain it in quantity at specially favorable rates, 


— Donnelley, Loyd & Co., Chicago, continue their cheap Lakeside 
Library, of which there are now about fifty numbers. The latest sent 
us is Jules Verne’s Mysterious Island, first part, 12 cts. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

We have also to acknowledge receipt of a very valuable Descriptive 
Catalogue of Publications on Education, ete., from E. Steiger, of New 
York; the Proceedings of the First Annual Session of the Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, and the ‘Third Biennial School Report of Colora- 
do Territory ; also, The Anglo-Saxon Race: its History, Character, and 
Destiny, an address by Dexter A. Hawkins, of the New York bar 
Among the new books are A Short History of Natural Science, at $2, 
from the press of D. Appleton & Co.; Elementary Astronomy, and an 
Elementary Physical Geography, by the eminent Prof. Proctor— J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.; A History of Ancient and Modern Philosophy, by 
the late Prof. Haven, and a Life of President Nott—Sheldon & Co.; 
The Little, or A, B, C, Book of German; thethird volume of the Speak- 
er’s Garland, and the tweifth number of 100 Choice Selections— P. Gar- 
rett & Co., Philadelphia; The Public School Question, as understood by 
a Catholic American Citizen and by a Liberal American Citizen; The 
School Question : Catholics and Education ; and Temperance and Edu- 
cation, by ex-President Hopkins The success of Ancient Classics for 
English Readers, issued in this country by Lippincott & Co., has led to 
the preparation of a supplementary series of eight or ten volumes. It 
will include Livy, Aristotle, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Lucretius, Ca- 
tullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Anacreon, and Pindar Steiger will 
get out Kiddle & Schem’s Cyclopedia of Education next July 
Proceedings of the National Educational Association at the Minneapo- 
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lis meeting, are just ready President Mahan, late of Adrian College, 
is preparing A Critical History of the Rebellion......United States histo- 
ries continue to multiply. Barnes & Co. will soon publish their Cen- 
tenary History ; Little, Brown & Co. have reached the second volume 
of Bancroft’s revised edition ; and a Children’s Centennial History of 
our Great Republic is issuing in parts, at 25 cents each Griggs & Co., 
Chicago, announce for May an edition of the Select Orations of Lysias, 
and Prof. Mathews’s book on Words...... The Primer of Political Econo- 
my, published by Jansen, McClurg & Co., receives very favorable notice 
from the London Academy..... Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Ameri- 
cans has been printed in raised letters for the blind .... Wilson’s Read- 
ers have been translated into Japanese......Hill’s True Order of Studies 
has already reacbed a third edition A German boy of sixteen at Cor- 
nell University has won much praise for his History and Development 
of the English Verb Multiplication blocks are among late nevelties. 

New educational publications—The Home Scientist, monthly, at 
Wadsworth, O.; the Carolina Teacher, Columbia, 8. C The Kinder- 
garten Messenger has united with the New England Journal of Educa- 
tion The Common Schoo! Visitor still survives at Fostoria, O. 





Educational Intelligence. 


INDIANA. 
QUESTIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. — MARCH. 


Arithmetic.—Upon what does the denomination of the quotient de- 
pend in division? Illustrate. 

A piece of land is fifty rods long and twenty-four rods wide. What 
is it worth, at $40.25 per acre ? 

What is the sum of } bushel, } peck, § quart, and 1 pint? 

What is the distinguishing characteristic between a decimal and a 
eommon fraction ? 

How do you change a common fraction toa decimal fraction? Give 
the analysis. 

Add the ratio of 6 to 5 to the ratio of 9 to 8, divide the sum by the 
ratio of 21 to 31, and multiply the quotient by the ratio of 7 to 6. 

Bought wheat at $1.25 per bushel, and sold it at $1.40 per bushel. 
What per cent was gained ? 

What must be the face of a note which is to be discounted at the 
bank for 60 days and grace, at 8 per cent per annum, that the proceeds 
may be $235? 

The difference in time between two places is eight hours and forty 
minutes. Find the difference in longitude. 

A room is twenty-one feet wide, twenty-four feet long, and fourteen 
feet high. What is the distance from one of the lower corners to the 
opposite upper corner ? 
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Geography.—W hat is the shape of the earth? And which of its di- 
ameters is the greater ? 

Upon what do mountains have an influence? What are the meth- 
ods and results of this infiuence? 

Give three proofs that the earth is spherical. 

Define latitude and longitude, and state from what each is reckoned. 

What is the length of the longest day and the longest night in the 
Frigid Zones? 

For what productiens, natural or artificial, are the several sections 
of the United States remarkable? 

Name the capitals of the Atlantic States. 

Give the location of Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Evansville, Terre 
Haute, and Riehmond. 

Name the five most populous cities of Europe in their order of pop- 
ulation, 

In which hemisphere is Asia? What is its largest political divis- 
ion, and what its most important one? 


Grammar.—W hat are the prineipal parts of a sentence? And why 
are they so called ? 

Write a sentence containing a modifier of the subject telling how 
many, and two of the predicate, one telling when and the other where. 

What is the difference between the following sentences: ‘‘ John 
rides that wild horse;’’ ‘‘ Does John ride that wild horse?’’ ‘‘ John, 
ride that wild horse ”’ ? . 

Re-write the following sentence so that ‘‘ squirrels’’ shall be the 
subject ; also name the case of the nouns: ‘“ John shot some squirrels 
in my father’s field.”’ 

Name the person of each of the following words: Them, I, his, you, 
me. 

Write the possessive case, singular and plural, of each of the follow- 
ing words: Soldier, child, I, box, lady. 

Parse the word ‘‘black”’ in each of the following sentences: ‘ I 
have a black horse.”’ ‘“‘ Black your boots every morning.” ‘' Her dress 
is black.’’ ‘‘Can you spell black?’ ‘‘ Mr. Black has gone.”’ 

Write a sentence containing a verb in the present tense, and then 
re-write it, making the verb in the past tense. 

Correct the following sentences: ‘‘Can you learn me to write?”’ 
‘* He had broke the ice.’’ ‘‘I always learns my lessons in the morn- 
ing.’”’ ‘‘ Is this book your’n?”’ 

Analyze the following sentence, and parse the words italicized : — 
‘*On the grassy dank stood a tall, waving ash, seund ¢o the very core.” 


History.—W hat nation first attempted to colonize Florida? And 
what was the first permanent settlement in that State? 

Mention three prominent battles of the Revolution. 

How long did each of the following wars last: The War of Seces- 
sion; the War of 1812; the Dutch War? 

What Presidents served less than two years? 

What administrations have been free from war? 


Physiology.—Describe the structure of the spine, and show what 
purpose it serves. 
rom what two sources are the rules of hygiene deduced ? 
At what temperature should the school-room be kept ? 
; What injurious effects may follow from sitting in a draft of cold 
air 


‘What kinds of food do you infer that man should eat from the struc- 
ture of his teeth ? 
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Theory and Practice.—W hat preparation should a teacher make for 
the first day’s work in a (new) school ? 

What steps should be taken on the first day of school towardsestab- 
lishing good order ? 

What methods would you adopt to secure the attention of every 
member of the class to everything that is said during the recitation ? 

Do you require pupils to stand while reciting? Give reasons for 
your practice in this regard. 

State in full your reasons for not allowing pupils to communicate 
with each other during study hours. 

— A space 18 by 50 feet is assigned for the educational display from 
this State at the Centennial Exposition— as much as Ohio or Illinois 
gets, and the three have half the entire space allotted to the educational 
exhibit. The Indianapolis editors have had a glimpse at the collection 
made in the State Superintendent’s office, and this is a very little that 
one of them says of it: ‘‘ Truly, Prof. Smart need not be ashamed of 
what has been done, for the work exhibits system from beginning to 
end, and will add new laurels to the enviable reputation which our 
schools already possess abroad.’’ After some description of the articles, 
he adds: ‘** This only gives one but a faint idea of what a grand repre- 
sentation will be made in this department; and the pupils throughout 
the State have done nobly, both in furnishing specimens for exhibition 
and in raising funds that they may be properly exhibited.” The con- 
tents and authorship of the Educational History of Indiana, primarily 
prepared for the Centennial, have been changed since our former an- 
nouncement; and the several chapters have been written as follow: 
The Earlier School Days, by ex-Supt. Hobbs; Schoo] Legislation, Prof. 
Oleott ; Eniinent Educators of the State, Living and Dead, Prof. Hough; 
Teachers’ Associations, Normal Schools, and School Libraries, Prof. 
Hoss ; Colleges and College Work, Prof. Bell; Reformatory and Chari- 
table Institutions’ School Work, Pres. Burgess; Authorship in Indiana, 
Prof. Ridpath; Women in Schools, Prof. G. P. Brown; The Idea of 
the Normal School, Pres. Jones; The School System of the State, and 
Statistical Tables, Supt. Smart. The whole will make a book of about 
200 pages, to be published, we believe, by Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


— The New England Journal of Education follows some statements 
concerning the Indiana nominations for State Superintendent with 
these judicious remarks: ‘‘ It [the School Journal] claims that the office 
is traded by all parties, if anything can be gained for the rest of the 
ticket. It is a matter of regret that such an office of high trust is made 
the football for demagogues and bar-room politicians. Such a position 
needs the best man, irrespective of party. But Indiana is not alone in 
this matter. A State that borders on Vermont and Massachusetts has 
made the office of Superintendent of Schools a political one, and every 
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change in politics makes a change in the school management of the 
State. It were time that the Granite State should aspire to something 
better, if it intends to keep abreast with the other States in educational 
matters. Let the office cease to be a political one. Ifa man is elected, 
let him feel that he is secure for at least three years, and for his work let 
him be held strictly accountable to an intelligent school board or com- 
mittee.”’ 


— Ex-Supt. Smith, of Marion county, in a circular explanatory of 
the decision in his favor and against the validity of the present County 
Superintendents’ Act, obtained at the late term of the Indianapolis Su- 
perior Court, says: ‘‘ There is now no remaining doubt of the spurious 
character of the law: and if those who have suffered on its account 
feel disposed, they may collect their just dues. Care will be necessary, 
however, to prevent the dangers of agilation.’”’ Prof. 5. has fought like 
a hero to win this victory, and he deserves the full credit of it, as well 
as to be helped to the payment of expenses to the last cent. 


— A number of leading physicians of Ohio and this State met a few 
weeks ago in Fort Wayne, and organized a*medical college, to be loca- 
ted in that city. A ‘‘ fulland able faculty ’’ was chosen on the spot 
The following notes are sent from Bloomington to the Indianapolis 
Journal: ‘‘ The University is in a fine condition, with large attendance 
and harmonious labor on the part of professors and pupils. Dr. Moss 
has taken a high place in the regard of both citizens and students. He 
deserves, unquestionably, and becomingly bears these honors. Prof. 
Atwater, at lecture yesterday, practically used the commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not steal,’ in application to passing events, and to college 
and class tricks as against the unimpeachable integrity of a true, anti- 
ring student.’’ An observatory is proposed for the University 
bon College opened its spring session with largely increased attendance. 

Two new buildings are to go up this season on the South Hanover 
College campus The DePauw Female Coilege building, at New Al- 
bany, was almost destroyed by fire a few weeks ago. Damage about 
$12,000, but covered by insurance, so that a new edifice will go up soon. 
Many of the young ladies boarding there lost their clothing The Ox- 
ford Academy buildings and grounds are advertised forsale. Prof. Barr 
announces a subscription school of three departments in one of them. 


— The model of the State Normal School building, prepared for the 
Centennial at a cost of $300, attracted much delighted attention in Terre 
Haute, and the Gazette, of that city, ‘‘ ventures the assertion that, of all 
the curiosities taken to Philadelphia from the schools, this model wil! 
attract the most attention. All of the reoms are faultlessly copied in 
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detail. So exact have been the builders, and so earnest their desire to 
represent faithfully the natural, that they have left shavings in the 
attic and allowed moths to collect there and dust to reign undisturbed. 
Who ever heard of an attic that was not so? The building is mounted 
on a pedestal, at the base of which is some printed matter relating to 
the school.’’ Over eleven hundred students are members of the Nor- 
mal School at Valparaiso. The students publish a neat and well filled 
weekly, on tinted paper, called The Normal Mirror =ix-Supt. W. 
L. Smith, now resident at Southport, Marion county, has opened a 
twelve-weeks’ Normal Course there Profs. Harper and Dorst havea 
plan on foot to rent the seminary buildings at Ladoga, Cass county, 
fora normal school Prof. J. R. Gordon, formerly County Superin- 
tendent, and Mr. J. A. Allison, have opened the ‘‘ Putnam County 
Normal School” at Bainbridge. Their circular says: ‘‘ The schools 
of the county may have been good in the past, but they must be better 
in the future,” A correspondent of the Inter-Ocean writes from Wal- 
ton, Cass county: ‘‘ In our own little town we have a normal school 
which has just entered on its second year, and which bids fair to grow 
into a very important institution. It is a private interest, wholly un- 
der the direction of Prof. J. H. Neff, a graduate of the Lebanon, Ohio, 
Normal School. He has two competent assistants, and the three have 
all they can do. Among the students are forty-five teachers of mee or 
less experience.”’ Supt. Miller, of the Warsaw schools, has organ- 
ized a ten-weeks’ normal class. He gives the members opportunity 
for practice-teaching in the several grades of his schools. 

—Supt. Hamilton writes from Madison county: ‘‘Our schools 
have been more satisfactory this winter than ever before. Our teach- 
ers have a better knowledge of the branches required to be taught, and 
seem to be better qualified for teaching than formerly. They and the 
schools, however, have been fully up to theaverage for some time. In 
most of the townships the term was rather shorter than usual, princi- 
pally owing to tax delinquencies. Supt. Study, of the Anderson city 
schools, and myself, will open a normal session of ten weeks June 19. 
We have procured the services of Prof. Anderson, of Michigan, to give 
instruction in penmanship and drawing. Indications are favorable 
for a good attendance. Our fund for the Centennial is nearly $100. 
We pay our best teachers $3 per day, the wages being determined by 
the general average of the certificate.”’ The March report at South 
Bend is: Enrolled, 1438; average belonging, 1213; av. daily attend- 
ance, 1118; av. daily absence, 95.26; percent. of daily att., 92.15; cases 
of truancy, 7; of tardiness, 53; minutes lost by tardiness, 675; not ab- 
sent or tardy since first of term, 345; visitors, 422......At Elkhart for 
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month ending March 10: Enrolled, 1134; av. belonging, 1051; av. dai- 
ly attendance, 974.5; percent. of same, 92.7; times tardy, 154; truancy, 
30; not absent or tardy, 381; visitors, 192 The Mishawaka schools 
were examined by competent committees at the close of the last term. 
A county paper says: ‘‘ The examinations have been very thorough, 
and we happen to know they have been very satisfactory. Prof. Hal- 
leck, the Principal of the schools, has proven himself a master-mind, 
an experienced educator, and a very successful one. That place has 
not, to our knowledge, in many years, had so successful a school man- 
agement as Prof. Halleck has given that prospering little city.’”’ An 
electrical machine, an air-pump, and other apparatus, have been pur- 
chased for the High School with the proceeds of non-resident tuition. 


Kendallville public schools numbered 531 during the winter term 
Newville township, De Kalb county, has just set up a graded school. 
Mr. W. C. MeGonigal, formerly editor of the Steuben County Repub- 
lican, is Principal, assisted by D. G. Bell The school taught by C. 
Y. Roop at Fawn River, Lagrange county, numbered more than the 
school census of the district. He gave the school and people a course 
of scientific lectures during the winter, and closed his term with much 
eclat and a vote of thanks from the Fawn River Lyceum 

Rodecap, aided by D. J. Crickenbarger and Miss Allie Gebhart, is hav- 
ing a twelve-weeks’ term of high school at Middletown, Henry Co. 

— Prof. W. A. Hosmer has been appointed County Superintendent 
of Laporte county. He keeps up in good shape Prof. O’Brien’s educa- 
tional coiumn in the Argus, which paper says he ‘‘is making a very 
favorable impression on the public and among the teachers.”’ Supt. 
Cosper, of Lagrange county, is offering prizes for a competitive exami- 
nation of his teachers in United States history Ex-Supt. Young, of 
Fountain county, goes to Yale College next fall, to complete an under- 
graduate course......Profs. Bronson and Stevenson, the teachers burnt 
out of their school-house at Westville, Laporte county, were remem- 
bered shortly after by their pupils with handsome presents......A Bour- 
bon correspondent of the Northern Indianian says: ‘‘ Everyone regrets 
to have Washington Iden resign his position as professor of our city 
schools,”’ Prof. O. H. Blackledge, late Principal of the Greencastle 
High School, was married March 15, to Miss Lou Landis, of that city. 

The State papers say ; ‘‘ Five teachers in the Terre Haute public 
schools are only waiting for the summer vacation to change their state 
from singular to plural, as it were.’’...... Miss Kate Merrifield, of Mish- 
awaka, has been retained in the Osceola school for the spring term. 
Her past management of the school has been eminently satisfactory. 





